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This paper discusses punishment? as a means of 
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author first 3jc^s the distinctioti , between punishment and corporal 
punishment. She views the latter both unnecessary and harmful 
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forms of punishment described af^ne/ative practice, overcorrection^ 
loss of privilege:^^ extinction and^ time-oyt, Th6 parent training' 
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issue when the pgirents have been taught and c^n successfully use * 
other technd^gues in modifying their child's behaviors. In the program 
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training programs ar^ important and could .usefully- be provided by 
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"IP YOO DOiT'T STOP IIITTIUG YOUR SISTER, I'M 

GOIiIG TO DEAT YOUR DRAIMS IWl" ' * . 

. ■ ^ ' ■■ ' . " " f 

Suzanne -Dorclinr-Sancller, Sagamore Children's Center, * 

Melville, 13. Y. 11746 ' / 

■ ' •( - . • 

Paper Presontea at -the CJrd Annual Convenl:ion of the- 
Amtsrican Psychological Association, 1975, Ch4.cago, 
Illinois. ' 

Don I Juan and I had J^cen talking about 

different .things in a relaxed and uns true- ^ ' 
tured manner. I told him about a f riend "^f ^ 
miner and- his dilemma with his nine year /^Id 

son. The child, who had been living v;ich 'tho . ' , . . 

irtother for the past four years, v;a^ then 
living with my fJtiond, and "the problem 
, • v/hat to do with him? ?^ccprding to my friend ^ 5?S?h*^^^^^^ ' 
the child was a misfit ^in scriool; he Lacked ,m oocKimSi^nli^^^^^ 
concentration and v;as not interested in aw- TMCPCRWNVROROANUAtjo^ 

"ll^ • ^ ^ ^ ^v^jwv-v* a.11 aTINO IT. P<^NTJ OP ViCW Oft OPINIONS 

tning. lie v;as given to tantrums* disruptive jtatbo oo not ncccssariuv wpnc 

U^U^f.i 14- • ^ "Wi f VlJ5»^4, WiyL-a.Vfc. jENT0f,,ciAtNATlONAUIN5tlTUTC0l« 

Denavior, and to running a\'ay f rom Jiomc?. . . . . ;eoucATtoN position or poucv 
^ "What <:an my friend do?^ I .asked. / ^^ ' ' . 

"The wor'st thing he could c\o is ko fprco the • • ^ 
^ child to agree v/itli l^^im" , don^^an said. <. ' / 

"yhat do you mean?"' - / • . . 

"I mean that that cliild sho^dn'.t be spanked * 
or scarcTd by his father -t^hen he doesn't be- 
liave the way he v/ants him' to." 
"IIov; can he teach him anything if he isn't * * 

firm with him?" 
•V ' "Your friend should let someone else spank " ' 

the child," : . \ . ' * 

"Ile^ can't let anybne else touch his little 

boy", 1 said, surprised at his suggestion 

I askoc^, him to explain his statements. . ^. 

'-i "If I were.your f rj.end'! , don Juan ^aid, "I 

v/ould start by' hiring someone to spank the . ' 

little guy* I v/ould go t6 skid row and hire 
the worst-looking man I could find." 
"To scare a little boy?" ' . ' " • A 

. "iJot just to scare a little boy, you* fool. • ' J.^ ^ *' 

\ . That ^ittle fellow .must be stonped ,"^ and being \ \ \ 

beatcri by his father v/on't do it. If one^ . 
• v/ants to stop , our fellov/ men, one .must ' alwayj? 
'be outside the oircle that presses them. That 

V7ay one can alv/ays direct the prefssure". 

"Toll me more about what. my frieitd sl^ould do 
with liis litt^le boy", I^said. * ' 
"Tell him to go to skid row and vpry carefully 
select an ugly-looking derelict'', he went oh. 
. "Tell him to get a young one. One who' still 
has some ?t??exiigth le>ft in him." 

-LUpy AVAiLABLE 



f' 

Don Juan then- ctolineatotT n -strange strategy. I 
v;ad to instruct ray friend to* have tJio wan follow 
him or wait for him at "a place v/here.he v/ould go 
v;ith his son. The man, in response tp m prearranged 
cue to be givert after 'gny objectionable bcahavior 6n ^ 
the part of tho child, was supposed to leap from a 
hiding place, p'i^Jc -the child up, and pank the, living 
daylights out of h'in. ' ■ ^ 

"After tho man scares hin, your'^friend must help' the 
little boy regain his confidence, in any way he can" 

• t • « • 

"vmat-df tho fright injures him?" 

"Fright novor injures anyone, 'lhat injures the .spirit^ 

is having somoone alv/ays on your back^ beating you, 
• telling you v;hat to do and v;hat not to do."" 
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Carlos Castaneda, Journey "to Ixtlavl> 

This symbolic transaction t)cit\;een a sorcc^rer and his apprentice 
illWtrates a very different v;ay of viev;ing the needs of a growing 
and .developing hura?in being, and the obligatfiLons of those who under- 
take his care. Don* Juan is saying that iiy order for the child to 
understand tho nature of reality and hov;/|o gain pov/or and control 
. over his environinent / he must* confront tl)c dangers of" an unloving 
and unprodict:able v;orld. Tho persons /7ho are committed to guiding 
the child into indepfendCince must teaOii him that the v/orld is harsh 
so that he can learn how to survive, but they should nev^r be ' 
directly inyolved in that lei^^son. ^ Th^ is, they must stayVoutside 
the circle that presses him so tl/at they Can direct the pressure' 
and teach the child not ^ to bb a/^victim. ' In our culture it is mor^ . 
common for tlxe child to eixper/ence tlie harshness of* the world 
directly from his own parent^* ' Consequently ,\ instead of learning ^ %, 
ho\7Miot to.be £f -victim, he/learns l3b be an aggressor. Urban* areas 
are becoming enured to l^c phenomenon. of violent acts committed by 
yoiing childrenf^who hav^ learned this method of coping vrith the world 
Q at hoipe. Increases /n reported cases of child abuse ^are part of the . ^ 
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g&nehcal increase in toleranca of violence, which appears to be" 
correlated with the rapid growth in environmentaJL conjplexity. What 
can we do about the alarming trend towards acceptance tof violence as 
a legitimate method of cooping v;ith a comolex and, frustrating v;orld? 
One place to begin is in the family, where our next generation is 
contending with. its first and most crucial exposure to the nature of 
the f;orld. ' 

TlT,e use o£\corporal punisliment to socialize children i^ wi/SGly 
acdobte^ among Americans as both appropriafre a^id a parental prerogative 
Althoii^i child abuse is viewed as a criminal .act, many people fail "to 
SQQ the connGction between the cultural sanctioning of mild physical 
pain to disciiHine children and the occurrence of child abuse resultinc 
in physical trauma, or death. Despite the woll-knov/n finding thatf 
child abusers most frequently wore themselves abused during' childhood, 

♦ 

many persons do not believe that the same modeling of 'violent behavior 
takes place when less extreme forms of physical punishment are used 
in the childrrearing process. . , 

Behavior llodif ication has tended to ttike a neutral position on 
the use 'df. f^\Fersive control, despite the emphasis that it has nlaced 
on positive methods .of ' changing behavior. The most salient reason for 
j;his^ .Stance' is the success that has, been obtained with the application 

of electtic shock and otlier pai\n£ul stimuli to termirj^e high-f requenc\ 

% 

self-destructive behavior in severely psychotic and retarded children. 
The rationale behind the use of these ^methods is that they are more 
Ijtimane than allowing the child to continue hurting himself. In addi- 
tion, research shows that these children cannot be taught more 
adaptive behaviors' whiJ.e they are engaging in self --stimulation. Hov;- 
ever, clinical psychologists and others v/ho have found" the behavioral 



.approach to be valuable ^nd who aro v7ork/ncj with children in anplied/ 

' ■ 

rather than rosoarch, settings most often do not s harts- this point of f 
view* ThosG of us involvGd in parent trainincj are especially . con- 
Cerned about the issue of corporal punishnejit since/ it comes up so , 
frequently in our everyday v/ork. 

Sagamore Children's Cenj:or is a state psychiatric facility 
serving children up to the age of fourteen. Services provided by .* 
Sagamore include inpatient psychiatric care^ short-term hospitalizatior^ 
out-patient evaluations and therapy, as v/ell as respite services* As 
V part of an effort to provide parents v/ith an alternative to hqspitali- 
Nation as a solution to problem^ V/ith their children and to prevent 
feadmission, thb Behavior Management Unit at Sagamore v;as developed 
to be an adjunct to these services 'by nroyiding. programs to help 

feimiliefe cope more successfully v/ith thi|ir children at homo* These . 

programs^ primarily j;^rent training, are available to families of in- 
patients, out-patients, and families in the community who have no 
other formal relationshipj^with the Center. Iri some cases, these pro- 
grams are open to Sagamore staff and professionals from other resources 
involved vzdth delivering services to children and families. A va3?iety 
of v/orkshops and other group approaches are offered to parents who are , 

^ ' • 

, experiencing difficulties v;ith their children, such as beh^ivior prob- 

lema,,:ilekrning disabilities , -hyperactivity or autism. Each of these 

proci^rams is specifically tailored to*the group "it serves, but certain 

themes are common to all.^ It is generally assumed that a child's 

behavior is greatly ^affected by his environment an'd that parent^ 

behavior makes a significant impact on that environment. Therefore, 

if parents learn effective tecbniquos f or changing behavior, they can 

^ . ' ' <^ 

help their child to acquire constructive strategies to solve hi?' 



problems. These tephniqucp incluclG bcisic principles of how behavior 

is^ learned .and rnaintainGd,f as well. as how to ^communicate productively 

with the child.. V It is important* to , understand 'that although v;g v;ork 

mainly with parents,, v/e do not assume that the parents- have caused 

their child's problem, but ratheir.that when problems do occur, for.. 

V7hatevcr, reason, parents can do something afbout them ^ (Kaufman, 1975) • 

Although positive methods are stressed in these courses ,' punisliment 

has to be confronted and clarified iri terms of effects and appropriate 

• - . '. - '* 

usagc^C^ The present author has de^reloped several methods of dealing 

with../' the issue of corporal punishment v/hich may be helpful, to other , 
professionals who v7or3c intensively with children and parents. 

In general, it is impor1;^int to make a distinction jSetween corpora: 
punisliment and punislment per se when teaching parents child manage- 
ment ' techniques . In addition, the timing of the presentation of infor- 
mation about punishlnent, and its appropriate uses, has ±)een found to . 
be ah important variable in successful attitude change. The apnro^K^h 
used is not to deal v/ith punishment in detail at all until the/f)arent 
has learned consistently to use positive methods, such as contingent - 
praise and approval, effectively. This level of competortcy usually 
occurs by the seventh or eighth tv/o-hour v/eekly group /Session. The 
topic of punishmont invariaJ?)ly cofaes up early in training since most 

parentJ5 hvave used punishment as their primary mode of controlling thei: 

' \ ' 

children and are frustrated and mystified about v;hy ;Lt has not wo^-ked. 

f- ' ■ 

Often tjie parent sugg<osts- that perhaps what is needed is more, intense 

and more frequent spankings I^ien this happens, the class is told, 

a):>out some of the negative asnects of nunishment, and it is explained 

that even mild forms of punislmicnt ^are inadvisable because they result 

in avoidance of and escape from the punishor. This consequence is 



inconsistent .with the wish expros sod by most par Ws that ^oir 
children comq to thorn whdii thoy need help or h a ve\ problems . Corporal 
punishir|ent is particularly devalued not ohly bocaiiso of the strong 
Gmptions accompanying its use, but because it has the additional side- 
effect of teaching children how to be aggressive td^wards others. 
Most parents are aware of the modeling component of nhysical punish- 
ment, but are unwilling to stop using it .since they do not know other 
V7ays to correct, their children. ' Therefore, a't this point, early, in 
. training, parents are reassured that positive methods-can be effec-^^ ^ 
tive and that punishment and its appropriate usage will be discussed 
fully later in the course. ' , ^ *" 

Vflion the parent has experienced some success with positive 
techniques and" is feelinij more confident about his or hor a-bility to 
regain control over the child tearing process, jjiformation about 
punishment is presented, and thp various alternatives" to corporal 
punishment (for^ example , niagative practice, overcorrection, loss of 
privileges, extinction, time-out) are introduced to heln change 
behaviors which are not responding, to a rev;ard system alone . It is 
recognized that punishnent must sometimes be used, as whe"ii the nature 
or the intensity of , the problem behavior presents a serious question 
Vof safety for the child or others. Dut parents are also told that it 
is unnecessary to use cpjrpbrca punishment to achieve elimination or 
reduction of the problem behavior. Alternative nunishment procedures 
are explained to the parents, and it is demonstrated how they can be 
applied in everyday family sifetiations. It is emphasized that these 
milder forms of punishment are more likp^ly to be effective when used 
infreq.uently and that the child will accept them without long-lasting 
emotional consequences as long as he is given the .opportunity to 



regain parental approval.. |?hese forms of ]r)unishn\Gnt can effoctivGly 
reduce or eliminate inappropriate behavior without exposing the child 
to physical pain 'and its negative psychological side-effects. In 
addition, these corrective procedures provide parents with a way of 
conveying /to the child their displeas'ure with his behavior v/ithout- 
experiencing the guilt and sorro.w that accompanies the act pf striking 
one's own child^ ^ ' 

Negative practice, (Yatos, 1970) consists of having .the ' child 
repeat the offense until it* becomes aversive. This „anpraach is often 
effective v;ith inappropriate behavior such as striking matches. Over- 
.correction (Foxx and .Azrin, 19-73)^ v/as developed as an aite;rnativG to^^ 
the use of nair\ful stimuli to terminate self-^stimulation and 'Othc^r 
ii^trinsically rev/arding, but functionally useless, behaviors v;hich > 
intorforo with the accpjisiizioni Df more adaptive beTi^^^^ Tl/Thile 
developed for intervention with retarded and autistic children this 
method can bc^ used to help any child discontinue high frequency ^ 
behavior v/hich is presenting problems to hi-mself or others. . Overcor- 
rection involves having the child go beyond v;hat is required for a 
demonstration that he .understands the consequences of his act. For 

. example, a child who threv/ his plate on the kitchen floor because he 
did not like its contents \v70uld be,' made to clean un not jui:t the food 
he throw, but the v/hole kitchen floor.- Loss of pfivileges is a com-- 
monly used form of joAinisnment , . but mOst^parents must be taught not 
only how to dqtormine the appropriate extent of the privilege loss, 1 

->but hov7 to give the child an opportiuiity to earn back, the valued 
activities. Extinction (VJoodward and Schlosberg, 1954) is a procedure 
thctt involves neither regard nor punishment. .That is, the parent . / 



- ■ ' ^\ :• ; h., , •. ;: . ■ 
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simply ignores the behavior. Since the extinction process generally 
produces' a temporary increase in and cscalatiori of the response]; the 
parent is encouraged to simultaneously strengthen behavior incompatibl 

with- the rosponsev For example., tantrums can be eliminated by.no; 

Iff 

longer attending to them, but at the same time, the child can be ^ 
helped to. avoid resorting to tantrums by providing him vzith other ^' 
activities at times v/hon he is p3:one to this kind of loss of control. 
Obviously, extindtion cannot ba used when the behav'^P^ iri questioA^ - 
is destructive Or dangerous. • Tirae-out . (Ullmann 6 Krasner , 1969) ^\ 
involves tomnorc^y removal of the childvfi^om the .company of signifi^ 
cant bthexs v/hen'he persists in inappropriate behavior* How time-out 
functions i^is poorly understood, but is usually viewed as punishing, 
since the child loses the ,oppdrtunity to interact with rewarding ^ 
aspects' of his environr.-ient^ Hov/eve:^, ther^^^ somS obscrvatid^^ 
evidence that tima-out may also provi^do the child v/ith a respite v;hen 
he becomes too disorganized to correct his behavior* Parents^ can als-: 
put themselves ii^ tiiae-out when the child refuses*, to dis>erD\tinue an 
objqctionablc behavior* For exemplef the mother of children who con- 
stantly squabble and -fight can simply ^remove horsej-f to ah inaccessib! 
room, instructin^j the children that she v/ill return as sodn as they 
calm down and are ready to*" play cooperatively. Olhese are some^f the 
alternatives to spanking chi\dren v/hen .tl^y misbehave, which have been 
shovm to be effective method's of punisliment. 

If the parents are resistant to discontinuing physical nunishmen-' 
citing their own adult cpotional intactnass despite the fact thatt the- 
Wbre hit during childhood, i-t is demonstrated to them that, in fact. 
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this procedure clid not work. Instead of leaf ning not 'to repeat tha^ 
•punishable offense they actually learned more -ef f icient ways 6f nre- 
"venting their parents from finding 'out they had done something wrong. 
It is pointed out that such avoi^dt^nce af the punisher .results ^from 
f<3ar and rage; '\n}on these strong emotions are present, the child^ is 
una'>3»o to focus on the ihaporonriate behavior that incurred th6 
paj^ent's wrath and, instead, directs his attention towards* the punishe- 
The net result is that the child learns to h?. to, and fear the parent 
rather than learning that his behavior was Inappropriate and should 
not be repeated for that rea3on. From this point of vicv/, physical 
punishment doe^ not work* Again, it is important to not^e that these 
ideas are more persuasive 'v;hen they are introduced- after the parent 
has boon successful with positive methods, and is more receptive to . 
" the" idea that C(^rooral punishiaent Can be discontinued altogctlicr, 
reserving other forms of punishinont for those occasion^ when all qj-sc 
fails. ^ . > • : 

The described method of dealing vjith the issue of comoral 
, punishment was incorporated into a general Behavior MovKf ication 
-r course taught to Civi], Service personnelr most of v/hom'held lov/er- 
level positions in state children's facilities and v/ere in direct 
contact with children in their daily work. Since the class was quite 
large and less personally inyfelved with the consequences of inappro- 
priate v/ays of managing children than the people who enroll m our 
parent training classes, it y/^s felt that a more drastic techhique 
v/as necessary to convincingly deliver the message that corporal 
O punisl>ment- is not especially ' of f active no^r is, it a right. At the 
introductory**' session .the Lovaas film, Teachincj Language\ to Psychotig 
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[rcn (Prfent^co-'Hall, - Inc. ) was shovm without prior comment. In • 
4:11/25^ course of this film, the use of electric shock to eli'minatG self- 

. , ^ ^ ^ • 

stimulation in autis4:ic childron is diseussc^l, although > the actualV 

application of ^shock. is not shown. When asked for reactions^ to the 

film, everyone* focused v/ith horror on the use of shock on helpless 

childron. This' provided ax-natural -entree to the delivery of an anti- 

• "* 

. corporal punishment*olectura aji'd efiablod tho/ author tp make the point 
that ii is illogical to b-ajse one's positidp^ on corporal punishment on 

the intens'i'ty of physical pain in-flictod; The subject -of punisliment * 

.■•» » 

v;as never broucjht up again until much^later in the course after, posi- 

* ' . ' '■ . 

^tive methods had been thoroughly presented. At thi^ time the class 

... ' ^ , . 

" . ' • 

v/as"' cxblQ to accept the idea t}\at methods other than pain infliction 

^ ^ were both effective and preferable in coping with the many irritating 

and inappropriate behaviors that all children present in the course 

of ordinary dcvolopmerit . 

Thus, attitude change ^toWards the appropriat^pness' of corporal 

punishment \7as effected in .two group situations involving persons 

entrusted v;ith ^t!^e^are of children. In one case, parent training in 

the principles and applications of behavior modification techniques 

was used as a vehicle to -demonGtratc that positive methods of changing 

behavior are more effect/Lve and, therefore, preferable to punishment* 

Detailed information, ^jput punish/aont v;as i/ithheld untii4;|:he parents 

f ^ \ ' - " ' ' ^ ■ 

became s-killed in the use of ^;^os;|Ltive metho\3s5^ Resistance t© discbn-- 

tinuni-ion pf corporal punishment v/as noro'pa^ily overcome x/hen 'n^rentt 



had learnert alternative modes of dealing with inappropria'to behavior. 
In the-^her case, the, issue of comoral nunisliment^was presented to . 
civil service persor^el takin'Jg a general behavior modification course^, 

•• • •. . ■ " ■■ . 
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many of whom v/orked directly? v/ith^cfhildrGn. Here timifhg v/as 1 a$so 
manipulated to maximize tl^er^probaJ^ilitey that ner/ativ?D infoi^^ion on J\ 
corporal punishirtGnt;w6uixl be accepted, or at least considered/ by the 
class** Instead of delaying the discussion of corporal nunisliment, as 
in parent training, a- powerful * film was shov;n during the introductory . 

^ . V ■ ; . 

•session to make the point that a value judgment on violent behavior ^ 



cannot be madS^by referring to the intensitjy of the painful stimulus 
alone., ^har-^af tef , discussions of/ punishment v/ere- htjndled simllarJ^ 
to the ji^rocedure ttsed in parent training^ Since tl^p general course 
did not providq the impact of " learning doing", it was felt that 
attitude change tovjards Corporal punishment could be best effected by 
using- a drama tie-.<;ipprO'aohv Both methods of persuasion appear to be , 
potentially successful v/ays to get pqople t^o reexamine their ?:>elic?fs ^ 
concernirig the value and necessity of the use of corporal f^unishmont 
uu fciociali7:o C'h "i ] flron • Research will be needed to svil^stantiate the 



.informal evidence' that thesQ metl^ods^ are worthwhile^ 

At Sagamore Ch*ildren'/S CGnter, we have been successful in 
changii^ the attitudes of parents and others v;ho control children's 
lives in regard to the* use of corporal punishment. *lt is honed that 
others can bonefit from some of our mctrhods. ' 
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